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English law, the disposition is effective.1 The subject-matter
of his interest is no doubt immovable, but that does not affect
the real question, which is whether it is personalty within the
meaning of the English statute. Immovables subject to a trust
for sale are deemed by English law to be money, i.e. personalty,
so that they are caught by a statute which refers specifically
to a disposition of personalty- The reverse position arose in
another case:2

Settled freehold estates in English knd had been sold under the
Settled Land Act and part of the proceeds had been invested. There-
fore under the Settled Land Act these investments were to be considered
as land. The beneficiary in whom they had become vested, subject to
certain charges, was a British subject who died domiciled in England.
, He disposed of them by a will which was formally valid by the lex loci
s^ but invalid by English law,

If, therefore, the investments were to be regarded as personalty,
the will was formally valid by virtue of Lord Kingsdown's
Act, but if they were to be considered as land, the will was
invalid, since it had not conformed to English law, the lex
situs. The Court of Appeal had no hesitation in holding that
investments which in the eye of the law were land could not be
personalty for the purposes of Lord Kingsdown's Act.
-     The subject-matter of ownership,  if not immovable,  is
between properly divisible into choses in -possession^ i.e. tangible physical
cAosesm objects, and choses in action^ such as debts, patents, copyright,
u^cfaw goodwill, stock and shares. The classification of movables
m action usually preferred, however, by private international lawyers is
^J    into tangible things and intangible things.3 This is not only a
linguistic solecism, since it is scarcely possible to move a thing
that cannot be touched, but it provokes an unfortunate ten-
dency to ascribe to a disembodied thing, such as a debt, the
physical attributes of a corporeal object as, for instance, a
definite situs. Although Lord Halsbury once remarked that he
was Vholly unable to see that goodwill itself is susceptible of
having any local situation'/ it is of course necessary for certain
purposes, such as jurisdiction or probate, to assign a situs not

1 In re Lynis Settlement Trusts, [191.9] I Cn. 80.
z In re Cartwright, [1939] Ch. 90.

3  For a criticism of the distinction see Cook, Legal and Logical Basts of Conflict
of Laws, pp. 284 et seqq.

4  Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Mutter & Co.'s Margarines Ltd., [1901]
A.C. 217, at p. 24.0.